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PAPERS AND DISCUSSIONS 



ECONOMICS AND SOCIAL PROGRESS 

PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS BY EDWIN R. A. SELIGMAN 

Economic science is an outgrowth of economic condi- 
tions. It is a product of social unrest. From the earli- 
est discussions of classical antiquity, from the first faint 
glimmer of truth in mediaeval speculation, from the elab- 
oration of complete systems of thought in the eighteenth 
century, down to the recent renaissance of scientific en- 
quiry in the western hemisphere, each step forward in 
economic analysis has been the result of an attempt to 
unravel the tangled skein of actual conditions, and of an 
effort to solve the difficulties of the existing industrial 
society. Consciously or unconsciously the teleological 
element has presided at the birth and has accompanied 
the growth of all social speculation. " What ought to 
be " has ever been the spiritual father of " what is." 

It is not intended, of course, to deny the existence of 
the independent search for truth for its own sake. On 
the contrary, in economics, as in every other scientific 
discipline, the highest flights of the intellect have been 
in the tenuous and serene atmosphere of pure reason, far 
above the turbid waves and windy surface of every day 
discussion. It would ill behoove the president of an as- 
sociation like this to say aught in disparagement of the 
fearless and unselfish quest for truth for its own sake. 
Amid|this onward sweep of material progress and this 
tidal wave of mere brutal bigness which threatens to en- 
gulf us all, nothing is more needed than to cling to the 
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stake of principle and to hold fast to the sheet anchor of 
unprejudiced and undaunted conclusion. The so-called 
theorist has a heavy and often undeserved load to bear. 
The term is redolent of condescension ; it smacks of con- 
tempt. And yet, if the theory is what the word implies, 
if it is a real exposition, a true statement of the neces- 
sary relations between facts, then no matter by what 
method it has been reached, no matter how unlikely it 
may seem or how unwelcome it may be, it rests upon a 
bed of adamant and will endure forever. To seek such 
an explanation, to attain such a result needs not only 
the most unremitting ardor, but often the most intrepid 
resolution. 

The point, however, that it is desired to emphasize 
here is that the facts of which an explanation is sought 
must be chosen with discrimination. If the facts them- 
selves are really insignificant, the theory, no matter how 
true, cannot fail to be trivial. The minor writers on 
economics have, unfortunately, far too often dissipated 
their energies on such trivialities, and have, as a conse- 
quence, sunk to the depths of scholasticism and mere 
logomachy. If economics is to be of any real service, it 
must deal with the important phenomena of economic 
life. The great thinkers in our domain, however ele- 
vated their view, however recondite their processes of 
thought, have always stood on the firm foundation of 
basic social relations. To whatever extent, for instance, 
we may be tempted to disagree with the methods or the 
conclusions of Ricardo, there is no doubt that the prob- 
lems which engaged his attention were entirely worthy 
of so acute and so profound a mind. However abstract 
the mode of treatment, however unfinished or fragment- 
ary the results, however remote the argument from the 
habitual and narrow considerations of the market place, 
5 
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the topics in which the great economists of the past de- 
lighted were of a vital and engrossing character^ and 
constituted the real, though often hidden, core of the 
controversies of the day. 

If, then, economic science finds its justification in the 
significance of economic facts, if it owes its origin and 
its fruitful development to the storm and stress of actual 
life and to the inharmonious play of social forces, it 
may be worth while to consider somewhat more closely 
the relations between economic thought and social 
progress. 

In the first place we must emphasize anew the essen- 
tial relativity of all economic thought and all political 
doctrine. The philosopher indeed loves to elaborate 
the eternal principles of order and harmony, and seeks 
to give all mundane things their fixed place in the 
cosmic scheme. With this the economist has no quarrel. 
His work is the less ambitious one of seeking to put 
various phases of the social activity of man in their due 
perspective, to estimate the real import of the economic 
motive in its actual working out amid the myriad mani- 
festations of the social mind. In the narrower contro- 
versies as to the nature of economic law, the battle be- 
tween absolutism and relativity has been virtually won. 
Most thinkers are now willing to concede that however 
accurate may be the conception of inviolable law and 
however legitimate may be the inclusion of economic 
principle in this category, the law holds good only so 
far as the conditions remain constant. With the per- 
petual change in at least some of the relations of social 
life, the economic law is often applicable only to the 
particular stage of industrial development, and becomes 
a provisional and relative, rather than an absolute, ex- 
planation. But while the principle of relativity is now 
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widely recognized, many implications of the older theory 
still survive, and continue to exert a baneful and con- 
stricting influence. 

Take, for instance, the opinion either explicitly or 
implicitly shared by many of our thoughtful fellow 
citizens that this country has in some way a distinctive 
mission to perform, and that we are marked off from 
the rest of the world by certain inherent principles, 
relative indeed, in the sense of being peculiar to 
America, but eternal and immutable in their relation to 
ourselves. Now I certainly do not desire to depreciate 
the advantages of patriotism, or to impeach the un- 
questioned, influence of nationality. Nations, like in- 
dividuals, differ from each other in countless respects, 
and each has doubtless some peculiarity of endowment 
which is lacking in the other. Rivalry between nations, 
like competition between individuals, is an essential 
factor of all social progress. The friction of com- 
mercial and intellectual intercourse, notwithstanding the 
sanguinary struggles by which it has often been at- 
tended, has proved to be the most potent influence in 
generating and spreading the light of civilization. To 
disparage the facts and the force of nationality were 
futile indeed. And as with nationality, so with patriot- 
ism. Nations, like individuals, must respect themselves 
if they desire to be respected by others ; and if they seek 
to accomplish anything enduring, they must have an 
ardent faith in their own strength and their own 
powers of progress. To minimize the value of patriot- 
ism and its abiding beneficence would be shortsighted 
in the extreme. 

But how often are the claims of nationality pushed to 
an extravagant and unwarrantable length ! We have 
indeed learned to put in their proper setting the conten- 
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tions of the " chosen peoples " ; and we regard the atti- 
tude of the ancient Jews and of the classic Greeks 
toward gentile and barbarian respectively as the per- 
fectly explicable, but none the less culpable, result of an 
overweening pride and vainglory, buttressed in the one 
case by the all-pervading power of religion, and in the 
other by the fanciful supports of ancestry. We can with 
difficulty repress a smile of amusement when confronted 
to-day by the rival demands of those mighty monarchs 
who still profess to rule by " the grace of God," and who 
are unwilling to submit their differences to the arbitra- 
ment of anything less than the " manifest destiny " of 
their own flesh and blood. We are even ready at the 
present time in the matter of international morality to 
concede that while there is a beam in the eyes of our 
neighbors, there may possibly be at all events a mote in 
our own. 

When, however, we come to a consideration of eco- 
nomic phenomena and their influence on our social and 
political fact and theory, we do not recognize that we 
have been largely living in a fool's paradise. We think 
with complacency that there is something inherent in 
our democracy ; we look back upon the achievements of 
our colonial struggles as the obvious consequence of the 
Puritan character ; we congratulate ourselves upon our 
love of liberty, our inventive ingenuity, our unexampled 
prosperity. What we do not see is the essential rela- 
tivity of all these phenomena, the dependence of them 
all on the shifting conditions of time and place. 

New England indeed developed its democracy and its 
town meeting. But the town meeting had its prototype 
in the woods of Germany, on the steppes of Asia, and in 
fact in all primitive assemblages ; while the democracy 
was the result, not of the Puritan ancestry, but of the 
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economic conditions. The Puritans had nothing to do 
with the beginnings of democracy in the mediaeval 
communes, or with its development amid the Alps of 
Switzerland or the dunes of Holland ; and the same 
Puritans were unable to put on a firm foundation at 
home the democracy which they easily established in 
the new world. So it is with the love of liberty and 
individualism. Liberty is always the concomitant of 
economic equality, or at all events of the equality of 
economic opportunity. When this equality was almost 
from the outset excluded, as in the South through the 
pressure of an economic environment based on an 
abundance of free soil, well suited to an extensive and 
quasi-tropical tillage, the result was a disappearance of 
liberty for all but the governing class. It took but a 
few generations for the sturdy and liberty-loving patriots 
of England and Scotland to become sincere and devoted 
believers in the necessity and the beneficence of slavery. 

The so-called Anglo-Saxon love of liberty went the 
way of the old Roman boast of freedom when the world 
conquests, with their supply of fresh land, made slavery 
an economically profitable system. What a ghastly 
mockery that the proud assertion in our Declaration of 
Independence as to all men being born equal and with 
the natural right to liberty should be signed by so large 
a proportion of slaveholders ! 

And what shall we say of the boasted Anglo-Saxon in- 
dividualism ? How does it happen that the English- 
man, leaving his moist and fertile home for the arid and 
barren wastes of the antipodes, becomes, if not a social- 
ist, at all events the next remove to one ? Why is it 
that in Australia we find the government railroads, and 
the government insurance, and the government steam- 
ship, and the government frozen meat industry, and the 
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dozen other examples of government activity which 
would be greeted with dismay in the mother country ? 
Is it not clear that the individualist theory in America 
is the product of definite economic conditions in the 
nineteenth century ? What careful interpreter of Amer- 
ican history does not know that the arduous struggles 
with a rebellious soil and an inhospitable climate 
caused the American of a century ago to turn to gov- 
ernment whenever he thought he might secure help ? 
State roads, state canals, state railroads, state bounties, 
state enterprises of all kinds suited to the needs of the 
settlers were the order of the day. But when the moun- 
tains had been crossed and the fertile valleys of the Mid- 
dle West had been reached, there came a wondrous 
change. Conscious of their new opportunities, the citi- 
zens now desired only to be left alone in their quest for 
prosperity. Private initiative replaced government as- 
sistance, and the age of corporations was ushered in. 
Insensibly the theory of governmental functions changed, 
and the doctrine of laissez faire carried all before it. 
Never before and in no other country did the theory of 
individualism take such hold of an entire people, be- 
cause never before had the economic conditions been 
quite so favorable. 

And at the same time individualism was reinforced by 
democracy. Colonial New England was indeed a de- 
mocracy ; but toward the end, owin'g to a changing eco- 
nomic environment, we notice the traces of an aristo- 
cratic development, culminating here and there in the 
dependence of suffrage itself on property qualifications. 
But now the broad plains and fruitful valleys of the Mid- 
dle West, amid which slavery was economically unprofit- 
able, and therefore politically impossible, produced an 
environment so favorable to democracy that its influence 
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soon spread throughout the entire North. It was this 
combination of democracy and individualism which 
slowly became strong enough in its economic basis to 
throw down the gauntlet to the opposite economic sys- 
tem of the South, and finally to emerge victoriously 
from the contest. 

With the unification of the system and the superven- 
ing change of economic conditions, the content of our 
democracy is changing and the theory of extreme indi- 
vidualism is passing away. 

Do you not see, then, that there is nothing inherent in 
the fundamental characteristics of our Puritan past ? 
Do you not recognize the fact that the history of colo- 
nial New England is but an episode in the drama of 
humanity, a mere interlude in the play of society ? 
Its strength and weakness alike are the results of a con- 
tact between a fairly civilized mental attitude and a 
primitive economic environment. In such a contact the 
environment in the long run becomes the potent factor. 
American history, therefore, has been the history of 
national infancy. To predict a future which shall be a 
necessary development from our early past would be as 
childish as to explain the conditions of Roman imperial- 
ism from the facts of the pre-republican age. While 
the stubborn racial characteristics must indeed not be 
overlooked, the American of the future will bear but 
little resemblance to the American of the past. To 
forecast the coming social transformation in our country 
without bearing in mind the fundamental change in the 
economic conditions were puerile indeed. Relativity, 
not absolutism ; change, not permanence, is the watch- 
word of all social, political, and ethical progress. 

An economic analysis based on changing conditions 
is therefore of the utmost possible service. And if con- 
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ducted skillfully it would, I feel convinced, bid us be of 
good cheer and help us face the future with hope and 
confidence. The fundamental problem connected with 
social development is after all this : Whither are we 
tending? What lessons have an economic interpreta- 
tion of the past and of the present to teach us in our 
guidance for the future ? What are the forces that are 
making for progress or retrogression ? 

There is no blinking the fact that many give a pessi- 
mistic answer to these queries. They call attention to 
the increase of luxury and of materialism. They look 
with suspicion upon what they term the growing plutoc- 
racy and the new feudalism. They point to the warn- 
ing example of the oriental monarchies of classic Greece 
and Rome, and tell us that in our case, too, the period of 
unquestioned prosperity which is now upon us will in- 
evitably be followed by one of decay and final dissolu- 
tion. What has been, will be. There is nothing new 
in human affairs. 

I venture to affirm, however, that a more dis- 
criminating study would disclose the existence of several 
factors inattention to which is largely responsible for 
this gloomy and despondent attitude, and that, on the 
contrary, the outlook is not dark, but promising indeed. 

Without attempting in this place the impossible task 
of a complete analysis, I venture to call your attention 
to six points which differentiate modern industrial 
society from all its predecessors. These are : first, the 
practical exhaustion of free land ; second, the pre- 
dominance of industrial capital ; third, the application 
of scientific methods ; fourth, the existence of a com- 
petitive regime based on the newer conception of liberty ; 
fifth, the spread of education and the birth of a distinct 
public opinion ; sixth, a true democratic spirit and the 
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growth of a new idealism. What is the real import of 
these factors? 

First, the virtual disappearance of free land. This 
makes slavery forever impossible in the future. Recent 
investigations have proved beyond the peradventure of 
a doubt that slavery as a typical economic system is 
ascribable to the existence of vast quantities of untilled 
tracts suitable for agriculture. Where any one can pro- 
cure fresh land for nothing, he will not readily work for 
another ; and when the soil is so exuberantly fertile 
that it can endure the wastefulness of slave cultivation, 
compulsory and not voluntary labor will be the dominant 
characteristic of the production. Slavery did not be- 
come important in Greece until the colonies yielded vast 
stretches of virgin land ; the yeoman farmer in Rome 
did not disappear until the world conquests of the later 
republic threw into the market such prodigious supplies 
of new territory as to make slave labor on the large 
estates lucrative. It was precisely the same cause that 
produced slavery in the West Indies and on the American 
continent. Those days, however, have gone, never to 
return. Fresh supplies of that kind of land are with 
insignificant exceptions no longer procurable. The 
older countries are quite filled up, and in the newer 
sections conditions are unfavorable. In both Australia 
and Siberia the climate is inimical to slavery. In South 
America the pampas are the home of a grazing rather 
than of an agricultural commnnity, and it is well known 
that the flock tending and herding life is not conducive 
to slavery on a large scale ; on the other hand, the ag- 
ricultural regions of South America have realized that 
slave production is inadequate to meet the competition 
of free labor in the world market where their products 
are sold. It is only in the mining districts of South 
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Africa and in the tropical islands of Asia that the con- 
ditions are still favorable to slavery. Were they to 
form so controlling- a part of the empire as in former 
days in the colonies of Greece and Rome, the present 
struggle in England, Holland, Germany, and the United 
States to solve the labor problem in the dependencies 
without recourse to compulsion would be far less likely 
of accomplishment. It is because the entirely different 
economic systems and consequent social ethics of the 
mother countries are now the potent factors in the world 
that we can confidently look forward to the speedy pass- 
ing of slavery in every part of the globe. Morality, in- 
deed, is doing its noble work, but at bottom lies the 
disappearance of free land. 

Secondly, the predominance of industrial capital. 
Some thinkers, from Phaleas of old to the Henry George 
and L,oria of to-day, ascribe all our social troubles to 
landed conditions. Others, like Demolins in Prance and 
Brooks Adams at home, tell us that the commercial 
route is the secret of prosperity and decadence. There 
is a certain degree of truth in each of these contentions 
as an explanation of the past. Both classes of thinkers, 
however, fail to recognize the essential changes brought 
about by modern industrialism. The conditions of land- 
holding undoubtedly played a dominant role in Rome, 
as they did in fetidal Europe and colonial America. 
The control of the trade routes was assuredly the chief 
factor in the rise and fall of the oriental monarchies, of 
the Greek city states, of the Italian and German towns, 
of Portugal and Spain. But why is this ? Clearly be- 
cause of the absence of industrial capital. In the one 
case the economic system was based on the ascendency 
of land as a factor in production ; in the other case on 
the equal or even superior force of commercial capital. 
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In the strict scientific sense, capital has indeed existed 
from the time of the first hunter's bow and arrow. But 
for practical purposes and for real aid in solving actual 
problems, the common man is perfectly justified in 
calling this the capitalistic age, just as Karl Marx was 
entirely correct in employing the word " capital " to 
describe the essential modern phenomenon. The econ- 
omist calls attention to the fact that capital in the 
generic sense may be put into land, into trade, or into 
industry ; but to the interpreter of social forces the 
typical form of capital to-day is industrial capital, as in 
feudal times it was landed capital, and as in so many 
civilizations of old it was trade capital. We have only 
lately been reminded that classic Greece, for instance, 
had its beginnings, its middle ages, and its modern times. 
But in ancient Greece, even at the height of its power, 
slave labor was the chief factor in production, and in- 
dustry was predominantly of the small, non-capitalistic 
type. Again, the mediaeval guild system of industry 
was in almost every respect a contrast to our modern 
regime. The land problem is no doubt still important 
in a country like ours where seventy per cent of the 
exports are agricultural ; the commercial problem is 
still important in a country like ours which is seeking 
to secure its share in the trade of the newly opened 
Orient. But were we to read the signs aright, we should 
realize that in our case, as in that of all our great com- 
petitors, the secret of ultimate success is to be sought, 
not in the land question, not in our trade relations, but 
in the fundamental conditions of industrial enterprise at 
home. Industrial capital as distinct from agricultural 
or commercial capital is a product of modern times ; it 
has never before existed as the tone-giving element of 
society ; it is destined to produce very different conse- 
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quences. Agricultural capital and commercial capital 
have been responsible for the landed and trading aris- 
tocracies of the past ; industrial capital correctly 
analyzed and rightly controlled means not industrial 
aristocracy, but industrial democracy. 

Thirdly, and intimately connected with what had just 
been said, is the modern application of scientific methods 
to industry. We speak glibly of the recent progress of 
science, but few realize the true import of this growing 
subjection of nature to man, and of the revolutionary 
character of this harnessing of the powers of the universe 
to the yoke of the human intellect. For one thing it has 
made possible an almost limitless increase in production. 
Landed capital, under the non-scientific methods of the 
past, was able to go so far and no farther. Even when 
extensive methods of agriculture were replaced by the 
intensive systems, the operation of the law of diminish- 
ing returns soon made itself felt, and marked a limit 
beyond which advance was impossible. The advent of 
commercial capital indeed increased prosperity, and to 
the extent that exchange is really a phase of production 
augmented the productive power of the world. But here 
again its efficiency was limited within narrow bounds. 
Creating new values simply by the bartering of existing 
values, the pyramid of wealth rested on the basis of the 
actual production within each community, and could not 
be piled up beyond a certain height. But with modern 
industrial capital and the snatching from nature of her 
intimate secrets, the utilization of natural resources 
within each country has become almost boundless, and 
provides an ever broadening base for the benefits of trade 
and commerce. 

It is for this reason that the history of the world in 
the future is to be so different from the past. In former 
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times, after a certain point had been reached in agri- 
culture and commerce, human ingenuity was powerless 
to do more than divide existing wealth ; and with this 
fixed limit to production, it is no wonder that each civili- 
zation in turn should have attempted to secure the prize 
for itself. Hence the rise, the glory, and the decline of 
nations. In future, however, in lieu of dividing existing 
wealth, each nation which lives up to its opportunities 
will be able to create new wealth. For we must not 
forget that science is not only boundless in its possibili- 
ties, but impartial in its activities. Science transcends 
all national lines. Never again will a country be able to 
achieve or to retain a monopoly of industrial advantages. 
For the time being, indeed, climatic conditions or racial 
characteristics may give one nation a temporary pre- 
ponderance in some particular category of production ; 
but with the overwhelming importance of new indus- 
trial methods applicable impartially to all natural forces, 
the advantage cannot be permanently retained. 

We are accustomed to speak of the economic and 
social changes brought about by the alteration in the 
media of transportation and the growth of the world 
market ; we do not yet realize the full implication of the 
industrial revolution. Rightly conceived it means the 
coming internationalism of mighty empires, in friendly 
competition with each other, not for the division of what 
exists, but for the utilization of what can be made to 
exist. For the immediate future, indeed, while nations 
are still in uueqally developed stages of industrial 
growth and while there remains extended markets not 
yet on the highroad to industrial predominance, there 
will still be some room for the nationalism of the old 
type with its protective features and its commercial 
struggles. In these contests we must undoubtedly take 
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our part. But with every decade's progress in science 
the conditions will change, and the old nationalism of 
exclusiveness will melt into the new cosmopolitanism 
based upon the continual progress of each great and 
economically homogeneous community. 

The fourth characteristic of the modern age is the 
development of the competitive regime. This needs 
but little more than a mention. Several of the former 
presidents of this Association have made you familiar 
with the real meaning of competition. They have 
pointed out that a competition of the right kind is a 
necessity to social progress — that progress consists not 
in doing away with competition but in raising it to a 
higher plane ; not in suppressing it, but in preserving 
and extending it, while substituting a loyal for a dis- 
loyal rivalry. What often seems to be the crushing of 
competition is in reality the replacing of a lower by a 
higher form. The trade-union movement, for instance, 
with the progress from individual to collective bargain- 
ing, seems from one point of view to lessen competition, 
but no one who understands the real philosophy of the 
movement can doubt for a moment that on the whole it 
makes for a truer and more perfect competition based 
on the equality of the contending forces. The trust 
seems to be the very negation of competition, and yet if 
the conditions of loyal and healthy enterprise are in- 
sisted upon, and the trust be not permitted to take ad- 
vantage of a legal code lagging behind the economic 
development, the net results of the movement may well 
prove to be the sloughing off of the evils of a lower 
competition and the attainment of a higher form of 
emulation. 

It is precisely here that the force of the fifth factor 
becomes apparent, the emergence of a true public 
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opinion to bolster up this demand for the retention and 
strengthening of the right kind of competition. In 
antiquity political and social opinion was a class 
opinion. In the middle ages the incoherent public 
opinion was intolerant to competition. In modern 
times the progress of economic thought and the press- 
ure of economic fact in uplifting the hitherto sub- 
merged classes of the community are generating a pub- 
lic opinion which frankly recognizes the benefits of a 
healthy competition, but which insists more and more 
on effective social control of competition to the end that 
it be elevated and purified. 

This is the true meaning of the sixth point of differ- 
ence, — the flower and the fruit of all its forerunners, — the 
existence of the democratic ideal. We point, indeed, with 
complacency to the advance made by the working classes, 
but to those who realize the essential conditions of suc- 
cessful democracy, where the mass of citizens are neces- 
sarily the laborers, the ideal to be attained advances still 
more quickly than the actual progress. The brutish, 
lethargic peasant of the old world is content with his 
crust and his misery. The free citizen of our industrial 
democracy wants,' and wants justly, to participate in the 
spiritual as well as the material benefits of modern civili- 
zation. With every advance in his economic position, 
due to the interplay of modern industrial forces, new 
vistas of possibilities disclose themselves, new sources 
of legitimate satisfaction make their appearance. The 
social unrest of to-day, with all its disquieting and de- 
plorable incidents, is on the whole a salutary symptom. 
It is but the labor-pains in the birth of the new industrial 
order which has been in the making for the past few 
generations, and of which the faint outlines are even now 
discernible. 
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A study of the economic forces now at work thus justi- 
fies a reasonable hopefulness. The productive powers of 
society are augmenting at such a prodigious rate that we 
need no longer apprehend a decay of general prosperity 
or of natural power. There is to be no further irruption 
of the barbarian, because there will soon be no more 
barbarians. There is to be no swinging back of the 
pendulum of civilization, because under the influence of 
the new economic forces only those nations can succeed 
that understand how to utilize industrial capital, and 
this comprehension implies an ever ascending stage of 
civilization. There is to be no domination of each nation 
in turn over all the others, because of the inter-national- 
ity of science and the impartial territorial diffusion of 
industrial agencies. And within each nation, while the 
rich are getting richer, the poor are not getting poorer. 
The creation of a more equable, because a more perfect, 
competition through the development of the system of 
collective bargaining and the more adequate supervision 
of monopoly ; the recognition on the part of the legis- 
lator that lasting prosperity depends not only on the 
conservation and free play of capital but on the gradual 
elevation of the laborer from a cheap man to a dear man ; 
the coming social control of competition itself in the in- 
terests of a more enlightened and hence really freer 
rivalry, — all these will inevitably tend to secure to each 
class in the community its proper share in the national 
dividend. 

This is not fatalism. This is not the preaching of 
" hands off." Far from it ! Man is a product of history, 
but history is made by man. Modern economic forces 
indeed provide new opportunities for all. But whether 
the correct use be made of the opportunities depends on 
the wisdom, the energy, the capacity of each individual, 
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of each social class, of each community. The economic 
life is the basis of social progress, but the economic 
environment which conditions this life is fast becoming 
an artificially created environment. In the creation of 
this environment there is a continually growing sphere 
for the conscious activity of the social group. With 
the subordination of the individual to the social interest, 
to the advantage of individual and society alike, there 
is an ever enlarging field and ever more pressing need 
for the wise regulation which will ensure a more even, 
a more equable, and a more harmonious development. 

Economic theory, therefore, has a progressively im- 
portant r61e to play in the future. With the com- 
manding significance of the economic life in its in- 
fluence on social progress, economics, in pointing out 
exactly what is, will inevitably concern itself with 
what ought to be. If the economist is the real 
philosopher of social life, he will take a more notable 
part in future speculation and future legislation. The 
different social classes, by reason of their very being, 
see only the particular, not the general interests. The 
farmer understands the workings of Wall Street and the 
factory hand comprehends the condition of the world 
market as little as the capitalist realizes the true ideals 
of the laborer. To let any one class act as spokesman 
for the other is pregnant with danger. The economist, 
if he is worthy of his calling, will proceed without fear 
or favor ; he will be tabooed as a socialist by some, as a 
minion of capital by others, as a theorist by more ; but 
if he preserves his clearness of vision, his openness of 
mind, his devotion to truth, and his sanity of judgment, 
the deference paid to his views, which is even now be- 
ginning to be apparent in this country, will become 
more and more pronounced. The influence of economic 
6 
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conditions on economic theory has been, let us hope, 
abundantly demonstrated ; but the reciprocal influence 
of economic theory on actual conditions is in danger of 
being overlooked. For as the science itself becomes 
more and more complete, it alone will be in a better 
position to apprehend and to explain the real content of 
existing conditions and the true method of making the 
actual conform to the ideal. Natural science necessarily 
moves .within the framework of natural forces, but he 
who runs may read the lesson of the control of these 
same natural forces through modern scientific achieve- 
ments. So in the same way economic science, which 
is to-day only in its infancy, and which of all disciplines 
is the most difficult and the most complicated, is indeed 
interlaced with and founded upon the actual conditions 
of the time ; but, like natural science, the economics of 
the future will enable us to comprehend the living 
forces at work, and by comprehending will put us in a 
position to control them and to mould them to ever 
higher uses. Economics is therefore both the creature 
and the creator. It is the creature of the past ; it is 
the creator of the future. Correctly conceived, ade- 
quately outlined, fearlessly developed, it is the prop of 
ethical upbuilding, it is the basis of social progress. 



